On  Monday,  the  11th  of  December,  they 
went  ashore  in  Plymouth  where  they  found 
cleared  fields  and  plenty  of  fresh  running 
water.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  famous 
landing  on  Plymouth  Rock  was  presumed 
to  have  occurred,  although  there  is  no 
record  of  it  in  the  original  accounts.  The 
explorers  then  returned  to  the  MAY¬ 
FLOWER  to  say  that  they  had,  at  last,  found 
a  suitable  place  to  build  their  new  commu¬ 
nity.  The  MAYFLOWER  arrived  in  Plymouth 
harbor  on  December  16,  1620,  and  con¬ 
struction  on  the  settlement  began  on  the 
23rd. 

The  First  Winter  at  Plymouth 

The  MAYFLOWER  remained  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  with  the  colonists  throughout  the  ter¬ 
rible  first  winter.  Although  the  ship  was 
cold,  damp  and  unheated,  it  did  provide  a 
defense  against  the  rigorous  New  England 
winter  until  houses  could  be  completed 
ashore.  Nevertheless,  exposure,  malnutri¬ 
tion  and  illness  led  to  the  death  of  half  the 
group,  both  passengers  and  crewmen. 
There  were  four  deaths  (and  one  birth  — 
Peregrine  White)  during  the  month  they 
spent  at  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod.  The  remainder 
of  the  winter  saw  the  deaths  of  another  40 
or  41  colonists.  At  the  lowest  ebb,  only 
seven  people  were  healthy  enough  to  tend 
the  sick.  On  January  14,  a  fire  destroyed  the 
thatched  roof  on  their  first  structure  or 
“rendezvous”  but  fortunately  none  of  the 
sick  people  that  lay  within  were  hurt.  A 
second  fire  a  month  later  was  put  out  with¬ 
out  incident.  Despite  all  of  the  tragedies 
and  hardships,  the  Pilgrims  persevered  in 
building  their  new  settlement.  The  village 
street  was  laid  out  with  two  rows  of  plots 


for  their  houses  and  gardens.  A  platform 
was  erected  on  the  top  of  the  hill  above 
the  village,  and  six  cannon  installed  for 
defense. 

The  colonists  had  observed  Native  Amer¬ 
icans  near  the  settlement  in  mid-February, 
but  it  wasn’t  until  Friday,  March  16,  that  the 
two  peoples  actually  met.  It  was  then  that 
the  famous  encounter  occurred  when 
Samoset,  an  Abenaki  sagamore  from  what 
is  now  Maine,  entered  the  little  village  and 
said  “Welcome,  Englishmen.”  Samoset  had 
learned  English  from  the  English  fishermen 
who  crossed  the  North  Atlantic  each  year 
to  fish  for  cod.  He  told  the  Pilgrims  of  the 
great  plague  which  had  killed  all  of  the 
Patuxet  people  who  had  previously  occupied 
the  cleared  farmland  where  the  new  colony 
sat,  and  of  the  ill-feeling  the  local  Native 
Peoples  had  towards  the  English  following 
some  kidnappings  by  Thomas  Hunt,  an 
English  captain  who  had  visited  the  area  a 
few  years  before.  During  Samoset’s  visit, 
the  colonists  were  busy  planting  their  gar¬ 
den  seeds. 

On  March  22nd,  Samoset  returned  with 
another  Native  American,  Squanto,  who 
was  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  captured 
by  Hunt.  His  adventures  abroad,  from  slav¬ 
ery  in  Spain,  escape  to  London  and  return 
to  America  as  a  guide  in  the  employ  of  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  had  taught  him  well 
about  the  ways  of  the  Europeans.  Squanto, 
or  Tisquantum,  became  the  little  colony’s 
chief  interpreter  and  agent  in  their  interac¬ 
tion  with  the  Native  Peoples.  His  arrival 
paved  the  way  for  a  visitation  by  Massasoit, 
the  regional  leader  among  the  Native  Peo¬ 
ple,  the  Wampanoag.  After  an  exchange  of 


A  seaman  caulks  a  seam  with  tarred  oakum. 


